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A NOTE ON VALUE STATEMENTS 


HERE are, in philosophy, certain distinctions which have so 
honorably served the philosophical enterprise that they: may 
truly be called ‘‘perennial’’ distinctions. The persistence of these 
distinctions constitutes evidence of their continued usefulness. And, 
in general, when philosophical progress is achieved it is not by 
rejecting or discarding such perennially useful distinctions, but 
by reéxamining the boundaries of their application. The distinc- 
tion between substance and attribute, for instance, can not be 
wholly rejected by philosophers, except in the upper story of the 
philosophical ivory tower, because its practical usefulness is too 
firmly rooted in conventional modes of speech and thought. At the 
same time, experience may disclose a more limited range of useful- 
ness for this distinction between substance and attribute than, let us 
say, St. Thomas Aquinas was able to discern. 

Another distinction which has served philosophy well is the 
distinction between values and facts. Among its many employ- 
ments this distinction has frequently been used to support arguments 
for the non-objectivity of values. According to the non-objectivist 
arguments, allegations of fact refer to something ‘‘external’’ and 
are confirmable or infirmable. Facts are ‘‘objective.’’ Allegations 
of value, on the other hand, refer to something ‘‘internal’’ and 
depend upon the unassailable tastes and preferences of individuals. 
Such allegations are thus not confirmable or infirmable. Values are 
‘‘subjective.’’ 

Non-objectivism in ethics has lately taken the form of analysis 
of language. The useful distinction between values and facts when 
applied to language analysis thereby becomes the distinction be- 
tween the emotive and descriptive uses of language. Thus a faithful 
distinction is sharpened once more and made this time to be a 
Semantic gadget. The thesis of the present paper is that the dis- 
tinction between values and facts, like the distinction between 
substance and attribute, can also be carried too far and that this 
is especially true when the distinction is too rigidly applied to the 
uses of language. 
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I 


We shall consider the well-known formulation of Rudolf Carnap 
in Philosophy and Logical Syntazx.1 This little work is a manifesto 
. designed to acquaint the uninitiate with logical positivism. Its 
brevity leaves the vulnerability of its doctrine exposed. The same 
point of view, however, is also to be found in the writings of such 
men as Russell, Schlick, Stevenson, etc. The term ‘‘ethics,’’ says 
Carnap, is used in two different ways: (1) It may refer to 
psychological and sociological investigations about the actions of human beings, 
especially regarding the origin of these actions from feelings and volitions 


and their effects upon other people. Ethics in this sense is an empirical, 


scientific investigation; it belongs to empirical science rather than to phi- 
losophy.2 


(2) The term ‘‘ethics’’ may also be used to refer to 


philosophical, or normative, ethics . .. . [which is] not an investigation of 
facts, but a pretended investigation of what is good and what is evil, what it 
is right to do and what it is wrong to do... . [Its purpose] is to state norms 
for human action or judgments about moral values.’ 


Thus there are two studies called ‘‘ethics.’’ One is that study 
which aims at a descriptive account, by the detached scientific 
spectator, of the psychological and sociological behavior of human 
beings. This is a factual study; therefore it is scientific and 
empirical. The other study called ‘‘ethics’’ is, however, not a 
factual study and is therefore non-scientific and non-empirical. It 
pretends to an investigation of what is right and wrong and is there- 
fore concerned not with facts but with values. 

Now, how does this difference between values and facts make 
itself felt in language? Carnap’s answer is that value statements 
are either overt or suppressed imperatives, while factual statements 
are descriptive statements. As long as the value statements adopt 
no disguise and are frankly imperative in form no difficulties arise, 
e.g., ‘‘Do not kill!’’ But imperatives, says Carnap, are sometimes 
formed in the fashion of descriptive statements. Thereby is the 
scientific scene cluttered with impostors. As an example, Carnap 
says the statement ‘‘ Killing is evil’’ is nothing but the imperative 
‘‘Do not kill!’’ disguised as a factual statement.* Carnap also says 
that the proposition is ‘‘merely an expression of a certain wish.’’* 
And, in general, ‘‘a value statement is nothing else than a command 
in a misleading grammatical form. . . . It does not assert anything 

1 London, Kegan Paul, 1935. 

2 Op. cit., p. 23. 

8 Ibid. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 23-24. 

5 Op. cit., p. 24. 
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and can neither be proved nor disproved.’’* Carnap goes on to 
explain that the method of ‘‘logical analysis’’ reveals that the state- 
ment ‘‘ Killing is evil’’ is one from which we can deduce no proposi- 
tions about future experiences.’ It is therefore ‘‘not verifiable and 
has no theoretical sense, and the same thing is true of all other value 
statements.’’ ® 

The arguments advanced by Carnap have a twofold thesis: (1) 
That value statements are disguised imperatives expressing wishes 


and not true assertions at all. (2) That since value statements are 


not true assertions, they are neither true nor false, can neither be 
proved nor disproved ; that is, we can deduce from them no proposi- 
tions about future experiences and, hence, they are not verifiable 
by any future experience. 

It will be noted that Carnap’s doctrine contains two principal 
parts; one is an assertion about value statements, the other is a 
doctrine of experience. We shall examine the assertion about value 
statements first. 

II 


The first thing to ask someone who finds himself in Carnap’s 
position is whether or not he attaches any value to his argument and 
its conclusions. That is, isn’t Carnap telling us that it is worth 
while to distinguish between judgments of fact and judgments of 
worth? What Carnap states as true has, in his view, not merely 
truth-value but value as being true. To put the matter in another 
way, Carnap himself can not be involved in what he would call a 
purely scientific venture when he urges us to distinguish between 
facts and values and their linguistic representations, for in so 
doing he is telling us that this is a valuable distinction and one which 
we ought to observe, accept, and employ. Thus the full weight of 
his own argument, which includes the covert insistence on the value 
of the argument, can not be expected to be verifiable in terms of 
future experience and does not carry with it the factual coerciveness 
of a scientific statement with its invitation to test its claims 
empirically. On the contrary, if what Carnap says is true, then the 
very argument which he advances languishes in the hope that it will 
find psychological uniformity among its listeners, since the argument 
is a value-assertion and should really have been stated as an honest 
imperative. However, by Carnap’s standards his statements 
demonstrating the value of distinguishing value-statements from 
6 Ibid. 
7 Nothing is said about how any ‘‘method’’ which is essentially a ‘‘logical’’ 


one could give us propositions about ‘‘ future experience.’’ 
8 Op. cit., p. 25. ° 
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factual statements are not true, for Carnap says of value statements 
that they are neither true nor false. 


At this point someone may wish to defend Carnap by citing that 
passage in which he says, 


It was not my aim here to convince anyone of the truth of our theses of 
physicalism and the unity of science. I have only tried to make them clear, 
and especially to show that they are not in any way metaphysical theses 
concerning the essence of things. . . .® 


Putting aside the question of how anybody can write a book of 
fairly close-grained reasoning without seeking to convince anyone of 
the conclusions toward which the arguments are pointed, we may 
simply ask Carnap, ‘‘ Why did you want to make your theses clear? 
Do you not thereby presume the value of clarity?’’ I do not see how 
anyone can long evade the consequences of questions of this sort. 
Statements in support of a conclusion are implicitly value statements 
in that they urge the value of that conclusion and its acceptance. 
The spectacle of a philosopher who attempts to show that it is 
scientifically valuable that scientific statements be kept distinct 
from value statements is good fun, but not convincing. 

It is my conviction that a principal difficulty in Carnap’s asser- 
tion is exposed by the foregoing argument and perhaps some 
ramifications of it. However, this rebuttal of Carnap suffers from 
a defect. It is a psychological fact, if I may be pardoned the 
introduction of such a term into the present discussion, that the 
form of the argument is an irritating one and therefore its per- 
suasiveness is partially blighted by the common conviction on the 
part of the reader that he has been tricked by word-twisting. The 
répitporn, as Plato called it, is one of the most annoying of all forms 
of argument and is not always answered by a deliberate rejoinder. 
For instance, some who have followed the course of these remarks 
thus far will already have assured themselves that the argument I 
have advanced against Carnap indicates gross ignorance of the 
warning contained in the theory of types. 

It may be urged at this juncture that Carnap is being misin- 
terpreted. It will be said perhaps that what Carnap is urging is 
merely that the distinction which we have been discussing exists 
and that he assumes its value. Accordingly, and in an analogous 
way, his statements about the distinction are factual, their value 
being taken for granted. We have been dealing, this argument 
might insist, with a point of view which has been urged merely 
as a hypothetical imperative. Carnap is merely explaining a 
doctrine, it might be said. The imperative contained in the explana- 


9 Op. cit., p. 98. 
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tion, then, would be something like, ‘‘If you do not wish to be 
muddle-headed, or if you wish to think clearly, or if you wish to 
become apprenticed to logical positivism, then there are certain 
distinctions which you must recognize.’’ 

Such a defence only sharpens the issue. Carnap says that the 
statement ‘‘ Killing is evil’’ is really the imperative ‘‘Do not kill!’’ 
based on a distaste for killing. However, so-called factual state- 
ments also carry with them the imperative insistence that we accept 
what has been stated as being true. It is true that usually our 
communication of facts confines itself to statements in which the 
imperative character of the communication is not grammatically 
apparent. In general a so-called ‘‘factual communication’’ also 
gives no overt recognition to the implied preface, ‘‘It is valuable 
that you know,’’ ete. The technique of verifying so-called factual 
statements must proceed, to be sure, by examining objectively 
available facts, and submitting them, as evidence, for various 
kinds of inference. However, the ‘‘factual’’ statement carries with 
it an invitation to verify the assertion either on the basis of 
argument contextually offered, or by means of available data or 
both. Such an invitation would be idle if the asserter did not 
believe in the value of the claims made by the statement, and the 
derived value, therefore, of the statement itself. One does not say, 
“Tf you want to avoid being muddle-headed, then .. . etc.,’’ unless 
he believes that it is true that you ought to have such desires or 
purposes. .The hypothetical form can hardly be construed as in- 
dicating indifference, on the part of an author, to the truth of the 
antecedent. As an example, when a political orator, with whatever 
rare calm, says, ‘‘If you want this country overrun by Russia, 
then support the opposition candidate,’’ we are able to discern an 
implicit case of the fallacy of denying the antecedent precisely 
because we know that the orator is not in any doubt at all about the 
truth value of the antecedent. 

The point is that we do not urge statements which are merely 
true. Of the many things which are true we state those which have, 
in our minds, the greatest value. The very existence of a statement 
carries with it the affirmation of the worth of what is said. If the 
truth which the statement refers to were bare of value, then the 
statement would not have been made.’® The same license which 






10 It may be said that someone may use a statement as an example without 
being concerned with the value of what the statement asserts. An instructor, 
lecturing on Locke’s assignment of primary status to qualities which are 
tactically discernible might choose the example ‘‘Iron is hard’’ as an example. 
In doing so he would be interested in this statement of fact for its illustrative 
purposes rather than for the physical uses to which the fact may be put. 
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enables us to translate ‘‘ Killing is evil’’ into ‘‘Do not kill’’ & ables 
us to discern the implied imperative in any kind of ‘‘factual’’ state- 
ment. It is true that in ‘‘Killing is evil’? we predicate a alue 
term of a certain kind of act, whereas in a statement such a- This 
house is a fire-trap’’ the value judgment implied contains reference 
to a certain presumed fact and attaches value to the knowledge of 
this fact. I do not wish to be understood as saying that our modes 
of urging our judgments of value on others are always the same. 
I do wish to say that the attempt to reduce a statement to its factual 
reference alone impoverishes that statement and ignores part of 
the intent, either on the assumption that the value of such statements 
is unquestionable or that it is provisionally agreed upon. Only if 
we have a scale of values, however implicit and ill-defined, do we 
select just these facts and not others. What is factually true is 
manifold, but communication proposes to be selective. If the 
standards of selection are not themselves accessible to criticism 
and discussion, and if they are not subject to instructive alteration 
by means of judgments about our experience, then communication 
is all but idle and waits upon the whims of fate to provide it with 
like-minded men whose idiosyncratic standards fortunately coincide. 
To summarize briefly: the full import of any statement which pro- 
poses to be informative is the attempt to communicate one’s aware- 
ness of both facts and their associated values. The ease with which 
we are assisted by ‘‘factual statements’’ in forgetting the implicit 
standards of value behind the selection of factual material does 
not remove the acute pertinence of those standards to the factual 
statements which covertly support them. 


III 


We noticed above that Carnap’s doctrine had two parts, one an 
assertion about value statements, the other a theory of experience. 
Tt is to the latter part that we must now turn our attention. In 
the first place, if there are two closely related theories, one of 
language, the other of experience, and the former shows a certain 
inattention to the intimacy between values and facts, we may suspect 
that the parallel theory of experience conceivably suffers from the 
same defect. Secondly, it is in terms of a theory of experience 
that someone may wish to defend Carnap. Someone will say, ‘‘ Very 
well, facts and values are perhaps knit together in experience, and 
statements, in their effort to communicate experience, do attempt 
to communicate both the factuality and the valuableness of the 


Nevertheless, the fact still has its (here somewhat unusual) value and the 
statement of it capitalizes on that value. 
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expe; jcnce. Nevertheless,’ this defence might continue, ‘‘the 
factuality claimed by a statement can be confirmed by subsequent 
expe;.ence independent of the value of the alleged facts.’”’ In 
ansy.. ,to this defence it must first be admitted that a statement of 
alley.» fact i is tested by an appeal to perceptual experience founded 
in sensation, and that there are no merely sensory confirmations for 
assertions of value. As an example, if I say, ‘‘The bodies of ants 
contain formic acid,’’ the statement can be verified independent of 
whether you regard this information as fascinating or of no im- 
portance at all. But Carnap wishes to say more than this. He does 
not merely insist that the factuality of a statement is subject to 
verification independent of any affirmation or denial of the value of 
the facts which have been stated: he insists that value statements 
are not verifiable. 

Everything turns on what is necessary in order for a statement 
to be verifiable. According to Carnap a statement is verifiable only 
if one of two conditions obtains: Either (a) the statement must be 
capable of being directly tested by present perception * ‘‘or other 
experiences,’’ }? or (b) we must be able to deduce from it propositions 
about future perception 7° or future experiences.’* In this account 
of verifiability appears the crucial ambiguity of Carnap’s theory 
of experience. When Carnap speaks of immediate verifiability he 
apparently distinguishes between ‘‘perception’’ and ‘‘other ex- 
periences.’” But when he speaks of propositions that are verifiable 
in the future, he says in one passage that they are the ones from 
which we may deduce propositions about future perceptions and in 
another that they are the ones from which we may deduce proposi- 
tions about future experiences. Apparently Carnap is willing to 
let ‘‘experience’’ mean the same thing as ‘‘perception,’’ since the 
two terms are ambiguously interchanged. The ambiguity, as we 
shall see, is of considerable consequence. 

Moreover, what Carnap means by perception apparently is 
‘“‘sense-perception.’’ Thus if we tell him that from the statement 
‘‘Killing is evil’? we can deduce the proposition ‘‘If someone kills 
he will have feelings of remorse,’’ and that therefore the former 
proposition is verifiable, he tells us that the latter proposition is not 
directly deducible but that we need additional propositions about 
the character and the emotional reaction of the person concerned.” 
As an example of a sentence which can be verified and requires no 

11 Op. cit., pp. 10 ff. 
12 Op. cit., p. 13. 
18 Ibid. 


14 Op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
15 Op. cit., p. 25. 
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such additional propositions Carnap gives us, ‘‘The rose is red.’’ 
This is a ‘‘real object sentence,’’ says Carnap, and has an authentic 
status in ‘‘Empirical Science.’’** I confess I fail to see the sharp 
difference which Carnap draws here between ‘‘scientific sentences’’ 
and value statements. What deductions can you draw about future 
experiences from the proposition ‘‘The rose is red’’? Such things, 
I presume, as ‘‘If you look at this object you will experience the 
sensation you call red’’ or ‘‘If you put everything in this room 
which is red on this table there will be a rose on this table.’’? The 
statement ‘‘The rose is red’’ has experiential significance only 
provided that the redness of the rose can be confirmed. This in 
turn, however, requires reference to the person, not the character 
and emotional reactions of the person, to be sure, but to his physical 
reactions and perceptual acuity. This, of course, can be very im- 
portant. Consider the meaning of the statement, ‘‘The rose is red’”’ 
for the following three classes of individuals: (a) For those who 
suffer from a certain kind of color-blindness an attempt at verifica- 
tion of the statement ‘‘ The rose is red’’ can be made, but the verifica- 
tion can hardly be said to have been accomplished, even in the case 
of a chance success. (b) For those who have been able to see but 
have lost their sight the proposition will have meaning by reference 
to the past; however no attempt at verification can be made, except 
by report. (c) For those born blind the proposition will have 
little or no meaning at all. 

The point being urged here is too obvious to be labored very 
much. Some people are taste-blind; others have only gross dis- 
crimination of olfactory data. Your ten-year-old neighbor hears 
tones in the treble violin which are no longer yours to listen to, 
and beyond that range your neighbor’s dog is troubled by a spec- 
trum of sound which no human ear has ever heard. The significance 
of these facts is that the so-called scientific statement requires, for its 
meaning in terms of possible experience, propositions about the 
‘*faculties’’ or ‘‘constitutions’’ of the possible confirmer, just as do 
statements of value. 

Despite the idiosyncrasies of sense-reaction and those of value- 
reaction, there is, to be sure, considerable uniformity of those re- 
actions at the least level of complexity. Thus, if I plunge a pin into 
your skin, I feel there is a high degree of probability that you will 
find the experience of the pin both sharp and disagreeable. Agree- 
ment as to the fact and the value at the level of simple sensation 
would be widespread and common. But suppose we go to a high 


16 Op. cit., p. 61. 
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level of complexity. If I say that the killing of Jews is evil 
because killing is evil and you maintain that killing Jews is good 
because it purifies the Aryan blood, we shall have to go a long way 
back into the formation of those opposed and complex conceptions 
before we find agreement underlying the crucial divergence. It 
should be said in passing, however, that it seems unwise to leave 
such matters as whether or not to kill Jews at_the level of ‘‘de 
gustibus non disputandum est.’’ There are analogous divergencies 
at the level of convictions which can be perceptively verified. Thus 
if one man says that there are devils in nature whose whims some- 
times work havoc on human property and another man says there 
are only blind impersonal forces, no mere perceptual experience will 
settle the issue. Each man will use the same kind of data as his 
confirming evidence. On the contrary, a vast fabric of meanings 
will have to be analyzed and resynthesized before anything ap- 
proaching agreement can be reached. Thus both the sensory and 
the interpretative elements in perception are subject to considerable 
idiosyncrasy, but those involving interpretation are subject to 
rather more individual variation. 

There is no such thing for an adult, at least, as experience devoid 
of interpretative elements. Each man will bring to the objects of 
his experience the unique cargo of learned interpretative meanings 
which issues from his particular past experience. This is true for 
both values and facts. When the values or facts are relatively 
immediate, simple divergence is rare; but where mediacy and com- 
plexity are present, the divergence increases. 

We have seen above that Carnap is willing evidently to let ‘‘ex- 
perience’’ and ‘‘perception’’ mean the same thing. This is tech- 
nically permissible, if the equation is made clear. Even then, how- 
ever, there is a serious practical handicap in confining ‘‘experience’”’ 
to ‘‘perception,’’ since ‘‘experience’’ has been widely used, both 
technically and ordinarily, to cover a much broader field of data 
than what is indicated by ‘‘perception.’’ And when such extra- 
ordinary usage is employed in order to confine verification to some 
species of sense-verification, we may well feel that even technical 
license has been abused. 

The difficulty of Carnap’s position can be stated in terms of the 
dual epistemology which he assumes but does not defend. When 
Carnap deals with perceptual experience he adopts a position which 
is essentially one of naive realism. Such experience is discussed as 
if it were the grasping of an independent and conveniently accessible 
(although not necessarily wholly penetrable) reality. The inter- 


a 
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vention of the observer upon his own experience is ignored. When 
he deals with value experience Carnap changes his position. Here 
he emphasizes the contribution of the experiencer to his experience. 
The theory of evaluation is implicitly a causal one. It has advanced 
little beyond Locke’s analogous treatment of sensation, save that 
where Locke expressed a simple faith in some sort of correspondence 
between the received impression and its external counterpart, Carnap 
has no faith in a reliable counterpart for the value experience. 

To summarize: There are three points urged in this brief paper. 
(1) In the first place, if it is experience one consults for verification 
of his judgments he should remember that in the fulness of ex- 
perience there are both values and facts intricately and intimately 
associated. (2) Secondly, to regard a statement of fact as merely 
that is to forget the presupposition of the value of the fact which 
was responsible for its having been stated. This is true of even 
those statements which propose to urge the value of distinguishing 
between fact and value. If there were such things as bare facts 
we would, by definition, not be interested in them. (3) Thirdly, 
no one should emphasize the dependence of the value-reaction upon 
the constitution of the person who formulates the value-judgment 
without realizing that the sense-reaction also depends upon the 
individual, and that the interpretative construction which goes 
into objects as experienced also depends to a considerable degree 
upon the individual. Since the experience of fact and value 
both depend upon the constitution of the experiencing individual, 
Carnap has given us no explanation of why the stuff of perceptual 
experience may serve as evidence for the verification of statements 
while the stuff of value experience may not. In using the term 
‘*sense-reaction’’ I do not necessarily wish to promote the case for a 
causal theory of experience, in which each man is at last walled 
up behind his own sensations and evaluations, nor necessarily for 
any pragmatic account of experience in which communication about 
experience and the verification of such communication is possible 
because the experience is the common property of its several par- 
ticipants. On the contrary, I merely wish to protest a theory of 
experience which treats part of experience as the outcome of 
idosyncratic reaction to a causal situation while treating of another 
part of experience as an actual laying hold of reality. Only by 
so doing can Carnap give us values as inner, private, and untestable, 
while perceived facts emerge as outer, public, and testable. Carnap 
has given us no explanation of why whatever technique is used to 
escape from solipsism with regard to facts does not provide us 
with a similar escape from solipsism with regard to values. If we 
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are genuine empiricists we will expect to consult experience both 
for the testing of facts and the testing of values, being prepared 
to revise our judgments—of both kinds—whenever our own ex- 
perience demands that we do so. 


. 


NATHANIEL LAWRENCE 
LovIsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 





CRITICAL NOTES ON DEWEY’S THEORY OF 
PROPOSITIONS . 


N his reply to Russell’s critical remarks on his theory of truth? 

(or warranted assertibility) Dewey makes an interesting and 

concise statement of his conception of propositions and warranted 
assertions. He writes: 


Unless a critic is willing to entertain, in however hypothetical a fashion, 
the view (i) that knowledge (in its honorific sense) is in every case connected 
with inquiry; (ii) that the conclusion or end of inquiry has to be demarcated 
from the intermediate means by which inquiry goes forward to a warranted 
or justified conclusion; that (iii) the intermediate means are formulated in 
discourse, i.e., as propositions, and that as means they have the properties 
appropriate to means (viz., relevancy and efficacy—including economy), I know 
of no way to make my view intelligible. If the view is entertained, even in the 
most speculative conjectural fashion, it will, I think, be clear that, according 
to it, truth and falsity are properties only of that subject-matter which is the 
end, the close of the inquiry by means of which it is reached. The distinction 
between true and false conclusions is determined by the character of the 
operational procedures through which propositions about data and propositions 
about inferential elements (meanings, ideas, hypotheses) are instituted. At all 
events, I cannot imagine that one who says that such things as hammers, 
looms, chemical processes like dyeing, reduction of ores, when used as means, 
are marked by properties of fitness and efficacy (and the opposite) rather than 
by the properties of truth-falsity, will be thought to be saying anything that 
is not commonplace.’ 


Because propositions are means or instrumental agencies for con- 
ducting inquiries they have the properties of means (relevancy, etc.) 
but not the properties of truth-falsity. This is to say in the 
language now current that propositions, for Dewey, have no truth 
values. Warranted assertions, or the end of inquiry do, however, 
have truth values. It is hardly to be imagined that anyone would 


1In An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth (W. W. Norton Co., N. Y.). 

2‘*Propositions, Warranted Assertibility, and Truth,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. 
XXXVIII (1941), pp. 169-186; reprinted in Problems of Men (Philosophical 
Library, N. Y.), pp. 331-353. 

3 Problems of Men, p. 340. For a full treatment of this point the reader 


must of course go to Dewey’s Logic: the Theory of Inquiry (Henry Holt & Co., 
N. Y.). 
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hold, say, that hammers or looms have truth values, i.e., are true 
or false. Nor would anyone want to deny that for building houses 
or weaving rugs, respectively, these are either relevant and efficient 
means of the production in question or they are not. Yet it is not 
commonplace to say that because propositions can be regarded as 
means, and hence as possessing certain characteristics common to 
means, they do not, therefore, have any truth values. Were the 
argument to be put this bluntly the ‘‘therefore’’ is simply a non- 
sequitur. It is, as everyone knows, a generally accepted procedure 
of analysis to regard propositions as being—whatever else—at least 
true or false and not both. The reasons favoring this need not 
delay us here. General consent on some doctrine is not a guarantee 
of truth or correctness, but it gives us pragmatic reasons (and often 
very good ones) for not wishing to abandon the position thus 
taken unless rationally we are forced to do so. I have tried to 
show elsewhere‘ that the arguments for Dewey’s insistence that 
propositions are not true or false are not conclusive. In addition to 
other objections, there is a serious question as to whether Dewey can 
afford to maintain this doctrine in terms of the rest of his own 
general theory of inquiry. The following simple illustration and 
some further comments about it serve to raise further doubts about 
Dewey’s thesis, and may leave one to suspect that his position on 
this point is nearer to being erroneous than commonplace. 

(1) It is well known that Galileo, faced with a number of dif- 
ferent problems, began an inquiry which concluded in the assertion 
that the earth moves round the sun. This assertion soon caused a 
stir and a good deal of talk among interested parties. Suppose, as 
is not inconceivable, some admirer of Galileo who had not himself 
made any such inquiry and had not observed how Galileo had ar- 
rived at this result, went about Florence repeating the same state- 
ment that the earth moves round the sun. According to Dewey’s 
theory, since Galileo had asserted something as a result of inquiry, 
his assertion was warranted ; it possessed truth value. The disciple 
who said word for word the same thing was not, however, making 
a warranted assertion. He was, at best, stating a proposition since 
he had not conducted an inquiry; what he was stating was thus, 
for Dewey, neither true nor false. This means that identical state- 
ments may in some cases be true, or false, and in some cases neither, 
depending on who is speaking. This is not only odd, it greatly 
hampers the range and facility of discourse generally. There is 
an alternative here left open to Dewey however: this is to deny that 


4In a forthcoming book, The Logic of Pragmatism: An Examination of 
John Dewey’s Logic (The Humanities Press, N. Y.). 
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‘‘the earth moves round the sun’’ as asserted by Galileo and ‘‘the 
earth moves round the sun’’ as affirmed and spoken by his disciple 
are identical, or the same statement. But observe then how com- 
plicated communication then tends to become if such statements 
can not be treated as identical. All of this seems to require, then, 
that we only know whether a statement is true or false— or whether 
two statements word for word the same are, in fact, the same— 
when we have some knowledge of the history of the statement, i.e., 
who is making the statement or the conditions which produced the 
statement, etc. The question then naturally arises, when such 
severe limitations must be put upon ordinary as well as scientific 
language, whether the theory that compels us to do this is worth 
preserving in the light of the sacrifices which must be thus made. 

(2) Since propositions are to be sharply distinguished from 
warranted assertions, as Dewey tells us, it follows again that we 
can not know whether something is a proposition or warranted 
assertion unless we have far more than the usually required knowl- 
edge of the history (or ‘‘context’’) of the statement in question. 
For example, at one point in his inquiry Galileo might have 
formulated (or ‘‘affirmed’’ as Dewey says) the proposition ‘‘the 
earth moves round the sun.’’ As a proposition this may have had 
all the characteristics of means in inquiries; it may have been 
efficient, fit, etc., but it had no truth value. When Galileo con- 
cluded his inquiry with the stated assertion ‘‘the earth moves round 
the sun,’’ he then asserted something which did have truth value. 
Thus the two statements are ‘‘different’’ to this extent: in spite 
of apparent identity, one was true or false, the other neither. It 
follows, of course, that if one were to deny Galileo’s first statement, 
or any proposition, the denial would be either always false or never 
true or false. For if P is a proposition in Dewey’s sense, the state- 
ment ‘‘not P’’ (or *‘ ‘P’ is false’’) is itself false since P is neither 
false nor true. But our denial of P may not be a product of inquiry 
and hence, not being a warranted assertion, it too can not be true 
or false. Hence ‘‘the earth moves round the sun”’ and ‘‘the earth 
does not move round the sun’’ may both lack truth values. If 
neither of these is true or false then they only ‘‘seem’’ to be 
contradictory. 

Whitehead has suggested that Galileo and the church were both 
right and both wrong according to the way one prefers to look at 
things. He was referring to the theory of relativity as showing that, 
practical issues and matters of convenience aside, in theory either 
the earth or the sun could be chosen as the center of the world. 
This would have surprised both sides in the dispute. But Dewey 
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would have surprised them all the more by pointing out that neither 
side was even right or wrong, that what seemed like an irreconcilable 
contradiction was only a difference in propositions, that what was 
being affirmed in each case was not even true or false. 

(3) There is no doubt that in some cases and for some purposes, 
reliance upon contexts, and genesis—or knowledge of the origins 
and eonditions which shape and produce propositions and assertions 
—is of importance. In everyday affairs and in the sciences we may 
to some extent have to judge the value of some propositions—both 
as to truth and relevance—when we know the circumstances and 
situation which initiated and entered into its development. Such 
procedure is not uncommon or to be wondered at; though it 
does raise consideration of the genetic fallacy. But in fact we do 
often commit this fallacy and without committing it practical 
life would be impossible. We do not have time or the energy to 
carefully inspect every piece of information that comes to us. Thus 
we tend to discount the truth of most statements that may come 
from a man noted for an addiction to telling lies. But to take some- 
thing as true because it comes from a supposed authority, such as 
advice from our doctor, a great scientist’s pronouncement on morals, 
or directions from a highway attendant, is merely to commit one 
kind of genetic fallacy. 

Too strict an adherence to such existential contexts, however, in 
developing a theory of propositions and truth may result in the sort 
of difficulties already noted. It is not only in the practical areas of 
communication that Dewey’s theory seriously restricts us and makes 
for more stringent demands on our expressions than we may be 
able to cope with. For given some statement which ordinarily 
would appear to be asserting something, we can not know whether 
what is being said is assertative at all—whether it has any truth 
value—unless we know if the statement was produced by inquiry or 
not. Most of the statements we make, it would seem, are not 
‘‘warranted.’’ Yet they do seem to be assertions about something 
and their denials do seem to be genuinely denying something to be 
the case. 

We are also restricted as to the formal and abstract symbolic 
extensions which are usually made of language. Thus partial 
existential quantification and generalization of Galileo’s statement 
above would read: (HE x )(x moves round the sun). Which is 
regarded as true for at least one value of ‘‘z.’’ Statement forms 
of this sort can not be constructed with the usual freedom, how- 
ever, if we accept Dewey’s theory of propositions. For it is custom- 
ary to suppose that (1) or (2) but not both would result in a true 
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statement when the variable ‘‘x’’ is replaced by the name ‘‘earth”’ 
in each case. 


(1) (E£ x) (moves round the sun). 


(2) — (E x) (2 moves round the sun). / 


This can not be accomplished on Dewey’s theory, however, becatise 
the statements thus resulting in (1) and (2) might neither be true 
nor false. Valid symbolization and subsequent substitution of names 
for variables of this sort, then, must be restricted only to warranted 
assertions. Again because warranted assertions alone have truth 
values. If, as is the custom, we regard only statements as having 
truth values, then the class of statements shrinks on this theory 
to the class of warranted assertions. As to the class of those other 
elements, usually considered as ‘‘statements,’? some new symbolic 
devices would have to be developed if symbolization of them is 
possible or at all desirable. Notice that statements like ‘‘the 
thousandth term in the decimal expansion of pi is a seven’’ or 
‘‘Napoleon was very ill on the morning of his third birthday”’ 
are not true or false for Dewey since they are not warranted by 
inquiry. We can conceive of their becoming truth valued if in- 
quiry could render them warranted. Expressions for which the 
law of excluded middle applies are hence comparatively scarce by 
the usual standards, since they alone are warranted assertions. 
The statements just given, then, are among the exceptions to this 
law. These restrictions and all the consequent inconveniences must 
be taken into account in considering the merits of Dewey’s theory. 

(4) It is interesting and often revealing, when studying a theory 
of truth, to consider what place is made in the system for falsehood. 
Dewey speaks a good deal about ‘‘warranted assertions’’; he has 
less to say about assertions which prove false or unwarranted. 
The wording of his’theory indicates this. Are false assertions un- 
warranted or necessarily not warranted by inquiry? Surely not, 
at least in one sense. Very often assertions ‘‘warranted’’ by in- 
quiry at one time—‘‘warranted’’ in the sense of appearing by all 
the evidence produced by careful investigations to be the natural 
and logical conclusion—turn out nevertheless to be false later on. 

There was a time when, by inquiry and on the evidence then 
regarded as abundant, the advocates of Ptolemaic astronomy seemed 
to have established it as warranted that the Copernican hypothesis 
was false—since Venus did not show phases like the moon, which, 
according to the theory, it should. This was an assertion which 
certainly appeared to be warranted by inquiry and, at the time, it 
was a sound conclusion. Later, by telescope, the phases of Venus 
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were observable and a previously ‘‘warranted’’ assertion was shown 
to be mistaken. Dewey might regard this as an example of where 
further inquiry showed one assertion to be more warranted than 
another. Note then that for Dewey the only denial of a warranted 
assertion which can properly be regarded as a denial, and which is 
therefore false (since denying a warranted assertion), is a denial to 
some degree supported (or warranted) by inquiry. (I do not think 
that even a looser way of speaking about ‘‘degrees’’ of warrantabil- 
ity can avoid the obvious paradox at this point.) Thus if A isa 
warranted assertion, ‘‘ ‘A’ is false’’ is true or (in this case) false 
only if this second statement is somehow in part ‘‘warranted.”’ 
The difficulty here is evident. How warranted does a warranted 
assertion have to be to possess the property of falsehood? Or how 
warranted does an assertion have to be to be unwarranted ? 

Dewey says that his ‘‘analysis of ‘warranted assertibility’ is 
offered as a definition of the nature of knowledge in the honorific 
sense according to which only true beliefs are knowledge.’’* It 
would be easy to say that an inquiry that produced an assertion 
which later turned out to be unwarranted was, strictly, not a 
genuine inquiry. The assertion then was not really warranted. But 
this is not, then, to say that ‘‘truth and falsity are properties only 
of that subject-matter which is the end, the close of inquiry.’’® 
It is rather to say that truth (and not falsity) is the property of 
those ends (warranted assertions) of inquiry. This tends to make 
the theory neat and compact. Warranted assertions, being by defi- 
nition the warranted products of inquiry, are always true. Any 
denial or statement appearing to contradict a warranted assertion 
is not true and hence not true or false. To be true, a denial would 
have to be warranted, but to be warranted it could not be a denial 
of something already warranted. I suppose the nearest thing such 
a denial comes to being at all is a proposition—but then it is 
neither true nor false and hence no denial. Here then we have a 
theory allowing some reluctant place for truth but none for 
falsehood. 

The Ptolemaic position as against the Copernican hypothesis 
finally turns out to have been not true, and actually not true or 
false. But do we want to be forced into a way of speaking about 
facts and propositions which requires us to say that the Ptolemaic 
thesis was really neither true nor false? It may be comforting to 
some to get rid of falsehood altogether, but the result is awkward. 
It is convenient to speak of some beliefs as true, others as false, and 


5 Problems of Men, p. 332. 
6 Op. cit., p. 340. 
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equally convenient to regard the denial of a true statement as false. 
Dewey’s theory does not permit us to do this—or at least does not 
permit us to do this with ease. 

Finally what are we to say of those cases where evidence is 
brought against an assertion held as warranted? Presumably the 
evidence as formulated would take the form of propositions. But, 
to repeat, propositions have no truth values. Suppose an enor- 
mous amount of evidence collects against a warranted assertion 
A. The evidence seems to ‘‘warrant’’ an assertion B, which 
contradicts A. If B should at some point replace A, then A which 
‘ once had (or was thought to have had) the property of truth, is 
suddenly shown to be neither true nor false. B, which had no truth 
value as a proposition, quite as suddenly becomes true. How truth 
values are suddenly generated in one place—or in one linguistic 
context—and made to evaporate in another is one of the mysteries 
and difficulties we have come across in Dewey’s theory. 

I conclude by observing that in the light of these and other diffi- 
culties, Dewey’s view of propositions as means, but as lacking truth 
values, presents some serious problems. His assignment of truth 
values only to warranted assertions raisés other problems. My own 
view is that Dewey could abandon this thesis without impairing the 
rest of his theory of inquiry. To hold to this part of the theory, on 
the other hand, may well prove to have very serious if not disastrous 
consequences for much of his general logical theory. 


H. S. THAYER 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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La Théodicée de la Kabbale. FRrancts WarRAIN. Paris: Les Edi- 
tions Véga. 1949. 225 pp. 


Francis Warrain was born at Marseilles in 1867 and died in 
1940. Early in his life he discovered the appeal of esthetic and 
philosophic pursuits. He turned from the training in accountancy 
upon which he had entered and ‘‘oriented his life toward the meta- 
physical pursuit of the Beautiful and the Good.’’ By indefatigable 
study he gained an extensive familiarity with the scientific and ar- 
tistic culture of his age. At that time he chose to express his crea- 
tive vision in sculpture. He attempted, with some success, as his 
productions in Marseilles and in the Salon des Artistes Francais in 
Paris attest, to translate into this medium the inspiration he derived 
from Wagner’s ‘‘Ring’’ as well as from the Christian tradition. 
Though his sculpture was well received, Warrain himself was dis- 
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satisfied; he was not able to express himself adequately in this 
medium. j 

At this time he came to the Polish platonist, mathematician, and 
metaphysician, Hoéné Wronski. Through Wronski’s work (especi- 
ally his Law of Creation) Warrain was led to believe that he could 
find in metaphysics the key to an understanding of the lack of 
rhythm in modern art. ‘‘Une chose m’avait frappé:’’ Warrain 
wrote in L’Armature Métaphysique (1925), ‘‘c’était la merveilleuse 
rythmique des oeuvres de 1’Antiquité et du Moyen age et ]’absence 
presque totale de rythme dans les oeuvres modernes les plus remar- 
quables 4 d’autres égards.’’ Warrain’s first metaphysical essays 
were published in 1905 and collected a year later into a volume called 
La Synthése Concréte. This material he worked and reworked until 
it was given a form which satisfied him in L’Armature Métaphys- 
aque. 

Meantime Warrain was also carrying on studies in mathematics. 
He published a series of papers on non-Euclidean geometries and 
on the geometries of ‘‘n-dimensions’’ which were collected (1907) 
into a book called L’Espace. Other mathematical studies of his 
later years were chiefly concerned with the metaphysical interpreta- 
tion of mathematics: Quantité, Infini, Continu (1928) ; La Matiére, 
l’Energie (1930) ; Essai sur les Principes des Algorithmes primitifs 
(1934) ; Examen philosophique du Transfini (1935) ; and Espaces 
et Géométries (1937). These metamathematical studies fascinated 
him; he believed that he had found in them the most satisfactory 
analogies and the symbolism most appropriate to the expression of 
metaphysical ideas. He became interested in the work of Charles 
Henry on psychophysics and was also led to the study of the concept 
of cosmic harmony in Kepler. The results of these pursuits sup- 
plied Warrain with the materials for four further monographs: La 
Conception psychologique de la Gamme (1921); La pensée de 
Charles Henry (1930); L’Oeuvre psychobiophysique de Charles 
Henry (1932) ; and Essai sur l’Harmonies Mundi de Képler (1942), 
in two volumes. 

Warrain’s primary concern during the last years of his life was 
the attempt to make the ideas of Wronski more readily available 
and accessible. He intended to publish L’Oeuvre philosophique de 
Hoéné Wronski in seven volumes. Volume I, published in 1933, 
presented the bases of the theory which Wronski called ‘‘Messian- 
ism.’’ Volume II, which Warrain published in 1936 under the title 
‘* Architectonique de ]’univers’’ is a presentation of Wronski’s sys- 
tem of cosmology. Volume III, 1938, contains Warrain’s com- 
mentary on themes suggested by Wronski; this has the title ‘‘ Ency- 
clopédie développée d’aprés la Loi de Création.’? World War II 
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and the death of Warrain prevented the completion of this project, 
which was to include Wronski’s writings on mathematics, celestial 
mechanies, physics, polities, philosophy of history, the creation of 
man and religion. 

Warrain’s chief systematic work, L’Armature Métaphysique, 
from which we have quoted earlier, was based upon Wronski’s law 
of creation. In it he argued that the principles of identity, contra- 
diction, and sufficient reason if considered in isolation from each 
other lead to the divergent positions of realism, idealism, and prag- 
matism. If, however, they are properly considered in necessary 
and reciprocal interrelation, they produce reality and thought. 
The law of creation is constituted by the transcendental develop- 
ments of thought, to which we are led by analysis of the mutual 
relations of the three fundamental principles. This analysis also 
accounts for the transcendental developments of reality, which are 
comprehended by Warrain in the term ‘‘metaphysical armature.’’ 
The ‘‘armature’’ is the architectonic of the fundamental metaphys- 
ical conceptions. Three distinct systems are incorporated into the 
armature: the system of the transcendentals, or reality ; the system 
of the categories, or thought; and the system of the representative 
intuitions, in which reality and thought are brought together. The 
four antinomies of Kant are the most obvious of a number of antin- 
omies, all of which are present in the system of representative in- 
tuitions. The resolution of the antinomies is progressively achieved 
by means of a transcendent synthesis, a union of reason and life, 
which is the essence of man. Since every element in the system of 
representative intuitions involves an antinomy resolvable only in 
terms of the anthropomorphic higher synthesis, Warrain’s concep- 
tion of the universe was anthropomorphic. From this description, 
cursory though it be, it is clear that what Warrain calls ‘‘metaphys- 
ics’’ might better be labeled ‘‘gnosis.’’ 

It is not surprising to learn, then, that another of Warrain’s in- 
terests lay in the study of earlier gnostic systems. His primary 
intention, in reading and writing on these gnosticisms, was to demon- 
strate that their elements and principles were translatable into the 
idiom of the Wronskian system which he had adopted. Nor is it 
remarkable that the gnosticism to which he paid most attention was 
the Kabbala, that medieval Jewish gnosis in which number mysti- 
cism and alphabetic permutations played a large part. Unfortu- 
nately Warrain knew no Hebrew; the sources upon which he relied 
were the Kabbala Denudata of Knorr von Rosenroth, into which 
theosophical elements of non-Kabbalistic origin enter, and the inex- 
act and, in some ways, distorted French translation by Jean de 
Pauly of the Zohar. In the volume here under review, La Théo- 
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dicée de la Kabbale, there are two essays on Kabbalistic themes: 
the first of these, ‘‘Les Sephiroth,’’ was written in 1911 and pub- 
lished in 1931; it is here reprinted with a second, ‘‘Les Noms 
Divins,’’ left in manuscript by the author at his death. A third 
essay, on a cognate theme, ‘‘La Nature éternelle d’aprés Jacob 
Boehme,’’ originally published in 1930, is appended. 

Warrain believed that ‘‘the ancient writers expressed themselves 
in concrete terms: their knowledge was more intuitive than ours 
and they tended immediately toward synthesis, the natural goal of 
thought’’ (p. 13). Belatedly they discovered that such a synthesis 
led to a confusion which could be resolved only by careful analysis. 
Thus did philosophy begin and with it the systematic use of abstract 
ideas. ‘‘The progress of thought consists in the gradual establish- 
ment of the agreement of the profound intuition of the Ancients 
with the precise analysis of the Moderns’’ (p. 13). . The problem 
of progressive thought is, then, to discover the abstract and con- 
ceptual equivalents to the concrete terms and images in which the 
doctrines of the ancients were expressed. The enterprise is com- 
parable with the translation of the experiences of everyday life into 
scientific concepts. Thus ‘‘ ‘Boiling water’ signifies, for the igno- 
rant, a certain sensible phenomenon: composed of steam, bubbles in 
water, heat, a characteristic sound, ete. For the savant, boiling is 
a transformation of energy defined by certain abstract relations: 
temperature, pressure, etc.’’ (p. 18). For a real sense of what 
boiling is, both the concrete experience and the abstract concept are 
necessary. ‘‘A scientist who knew boiling only as a theory of 
energy without ever having seen water boiling would be more igno- 
rant than ourselves’’ (p. 14). This analogy and a series of similar 
ones constitute Warrain’s Apologia for the type of study which he 
has undertaken. 

This work can not be regarded, then, either on grounds of the 
reliability of its sources or on the basis of the intentions of its author, 
as an attempt to discuss the doctrines of the Kabbala in their own 
terms, historically. It must be considered, rather, in its own terms, 
as a contribution to the sort of intellectual synthesis that Warrain 
was trying to create. Thus, as we have pointed out earlier, War- 
rain was interested in discovering a principle of rhythm which he 
found lacking in modern art; Kabbalistic doctrine includes a theory 
of polarity which it expresses concretely in terms of bisexuality in 
the universe and theologically in terms of the ‘‘masculine’’ divine 
attribute of justice and the ‘‘feminine’’ divine attribute of mercy. 
This doctrine of bisexuality is translated by Warrain into ‘‘the sys- 
tem of balance,’’ that is, it is converted into a part of his theory of 
rhythm. So, too, in the anthropomorphism of the Kabbalistic doc- 
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trine of the Sephiroth Warrain finds a ‘‘concrete’’ basis for his 
‘‘abstract’’ metaphysical anthropomorphism. His treatment of 
Boehme is similar. 

In summary, La Théodicée de la Kabbale is of little value to the 
reader who wants information about the Kabbala; it is, however, a 
very interesting revelation of the thought of a contemporary gnostic 
who has attempted to build a systematic ‘‘metaphysical’’ philosophy 
on somewhat strained interpretations of a modern mathematical and 
physical foundation. 


JosEPH L. Buau 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Thinking and Valuing. D. J. McCracken. London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. 1950. ix + 238 pp. 


Mr. McCracken has as his thesis that metaphysical and value- 
theories go hand in hand and that neither is complete without the 
other. He illustrates his thesis by a discussion of Descartes, Geu- 
linex, and Spinoza. The moral theories of Descartes are of course 
contained mostly in his correspondence; in Spinoza they emerge as 
a presumable consequence of his metaphysics; in Geulincx they 
seem to come first and to be substantiated by his metaphysics. 
Though the discussion is ponderously written, as if the author were 
lifting tremendous weights, not quite sure of what he had in hand, 
it is well worth the effort spent in reading it. The chapters on 
Geulinex are especially interesting, since few of us seem to know 
much of that obscure author. The best that can be said for the 
rest of the book is that it reminds us of things which we have for- 
gotten. 

Fundamentally his theory is that of Dewey with a different em- 
phasis. Whereas Dewey has always maintained that all statements 
of existence contained statements of value, Mr. McCracken tends to 
accentuate the statements of existence which ‘‘must’’ be ‘‘implicit”’ 
in statements of value. I doubt whether either the word ‘‘must’’ 
or the word ‘‘implicit’’ is well taken and further doubt whether one 
can demonstrate a logical thesis by historical research. However, 
no one would deny the utility of making the attempt, for it never 
does any harm to illustrate through historical example relations of 
ideas which are supposed to be logical. 


G. B. 


1It may be of interest to note that Mr. McCracken is bringing out a new 
translation of the Ethica. 
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Filosofia de la estética. JatmE Marta DE Manrev. San Luis: Uni- 
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versidad Nacional de Cuyo. 1950. 105 pp. 


The foregoing monograph begins with a brief discussion of the 
complexity of the problem of determining the nature of the beauti- 
ful, basing its case primarily on the relativity of standards of taste. 
The author is aware that the opinions of the philosophers who were 
interested in this problem are too divergent to be of any help. 
‘‘For there are as many esthetic theories as estheticians. But no 
one, to our knowledge,’’ he claims, ‘‘has approached the problem 
as it should have been, namely, by starting with the experience of 
the beautiful object itself’? (p. 12), instead of some preconceived 
notion of beauty. It is a pity that the writer of this sketchy but 
suggestive study was not acquainted with the empirical point of de- 
parture of a book like Dewey’s Art as Experience. 

P.R. 





Ipotesi e realta Appunti di critica. ANGELO QuaRTO pI PALO. 
Roma: P. Maglione. 1949. 103 pp. UL. 250. 


The above booklet is a new-born sceptic’s variation on the famous 
theme of Ecclesiastes. Its version of omnia vanitas is: ‘‘all is hy- 
pothesis.’’ The author admits from the outset that his present Pyr- 
rhonist position runs counter to the neo-Platonizing conclusions of 
his former works. (Cf. this JourNaL, Vol. XLIV, 1947, p. 418.) 
But he does not face squarely the dilemma of scepticism. For his 
sceptical refrain itself—tutto é tpotesi—has no validity except on 
the assumption that there is at least one thing not hypothetical, 
namely, the statement that ‘‘all is hypothesis.’’ In short, the 
thorough-going sceptic can’t have his cake—however hypothetical— 
and eat it. Which, of course, is old stuff to the student of logic. 
Viewed psychologically, Angelo Quarto di Palo is another example 
of that type of wistful sceptic who finally turns disillusioned about 
the cognitive powers of the human mind after having harbored the 
traditional illusion which John Dewey has fitly called ‘‘the quest 
for certainty.”’ 

P. R. 


La persona. Su esencia, su vida, su mundo. Octavio N. DERISI. 
La Plata: Universidad Nacional de la Plata. 1950. 394 pp. 


The author of this volume belongs to the neo-Thomist group of 
Argentina. Faithful to the spirit of St. Thomas, whose position is 
described as a ‘‘moderate realism,’’ Sr. Derisi defends a doctrine 
of Catholic personalism which is said to lie between two false ex- 
tremes—‘‘rationalistic idealism’? and ‘‘empiricistic positivism.” 
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Both of these extremes, he contends, coincide in the destruction of 
the individual person. The first dissolves each person in the jaws 
of the Absolute ; the second drowns him in the stream of experience. 
Contemporary existentialism, which is interpreted as ‘‘an irrational 
type of neo-positivism,’’ does better in certain respects than either 
of these anti-personalist tendencies, but in ‘‘suppressing’’ essence 
as such it takes the bottom out of human existence itself. Whether 
all this is so or not (the present reviewer questions particularly 
the interpretation given of existentialism), such in brief is what 
the author is against. As to what he is for, he calls it ‘‘integral 
humanism,’’ after Maritain, which is the ‘‘theocentric’’ conception 
of man upheld by the Roman Catholic Church. 

The author quite correctly insists in the Preface that the fore- 
going alternative solutions to the problem as to the nature of man 
have their political repercussions today. But many of us will not 
agree with him as to what those repercussions are. At any rate, 
his argument runs more or less as follows: Liberalism (presumably 
the positivistic view of man carried to politics), inasmuch as it is 
‘based on an agnostic conception of life which leads to a toleration 
of all doctrines because it is not sure of any,’’ is responsible for the 
emergence and growth of totalitarianism, whose worst expression 


is communism. And totalitarianism itself in its various forms— . 


State, Race, Class—is the political outcome of either the idealist or 
the existentialist conception of man. (Note that Hegel the idealist, 
rather than Marx the materialist, is considered the philosophical 
culprit of totalitarianism.) In this connection, the late Giovanni 
Gentile, the absolutely ‘‘absolute idealist,’’ once admitted approv- 
ingly that Fascism is ‘‘totalitarian,’’ by which he meant that it is 
‘‘religious’’ in character and ‘‘intolerant in the same sense as every 
religious faith.’’ Consequently, the curious thing about Derisi’s 
faith is that he seems willing to call it ‘‘intolerant’’ (remember his 
attack on liberalism) but not ‘‘totalitarian.’’ At least Gentile the 
Fascist was more consistent than Derisi the Catholic! 
P. R. 


Platon. Ernst HorrMann. Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag. 1950. 223 
pp. 9.508. fr. 


The work of Ernst Hoffmann, noted Heidelberg historian of 
philosophy, has always had Plato and his influence for its center. 
This book, based on fourteen lectures given in Heidelberg and 
various Swiss cities, is the mature and long expected fruit of a life- 
long and sympathetic study of the subject. The size and character 
of the book exclude a detailed discussion of textual problems or of 
scholarly literature. The author statés his views in a clear, concise, 
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and forceful manner. They often suggest a solution of controversial 
questions, and always command respect and attention, even where 
there may be ground for doubt or disagreement. 

In dealing with Plato’s life and philosophical development, 
Hoffmann accepts the seventh letter and often the testimony of Dio- 
genes Laertius as authentic, and follows the chronology of the dia- 
logues which is now most widely agreed upon, at least for their 
major groups. Very instructive is the discussion of the literary 
form of the dialogues and of their historical relation to the comedy 
(pp. 17 ff.). Admitting that the earlier dialogues have no inde- 
pendent philosophical content, and that Plato’s thought to the very 
end remained undogmatic (pp. 6 ff.), Hoffmann yet finds from the 
Gorgias on in the dialogues a solid and consistent Platonic doctrine 
which was modified and enriched but never basically altered, let 
alone abandoned, in the later writings. The core of this doctrine 
is the distinction between the ideas, a plurality of intelligible, im- 
mutable, and perfect entities, and the phaenomena ‘“‘participating”’ 
in them. Each of these worlds is again subdivided, the intelligible 
world into the ideas proper and the mathematical concepts, the 
phaenomenal world into sense objects and the world of words, as 
Hoffmann interprets the metaphors of the line and cave (65 ff.). 
In discussing the basic importance of mathematical knowledge for 
Plato, Hoffmann suggests that the so-called ideal numbers comprised 
only the first four numbers and were never meant to replace the 
other ideas (59 f.). The role of making things participate in ideas 
is assigned to God whom Hoffmann identifies both with the idea of 
the good and with the demiurge in the Timaeus (113 and 188; a 
doubtful point, cf. F. Solmsen, Plato’s Theology). Pointing out 
that the mutual relations among the ideas began to concern: Plato 
only from the Sophist on (101 ff.), Hoffmann admits that a system- 
atic grouping of the ideas is barely suggested, but not worked out 
in Plato’s writings (94 ff.). The repeated assertion that the triad 
of the Good, the True, and the Beautiful represents such a grouping 
(18 and 95 f.) is not supported by textual evidence or good argu- 
ments and represents one of the weaker points of the book. Empha- 
sis is placed on the need for intermediary principles (Metazy) to 
have the phaenomena participate in the ideas. This role is assigned 
especially to the soul. It is shown how the Phaedrus, one of the 
very latest dialogues, introduces a new element with the notion of 
the soul as a self-moving principle, a notion that is applied both to 
man and to the astronomical universe, the latter in the Timaeus 
where Hoffmann takes the concept of temporal creation as literal, 
against the ancient tradition (113 and 148, cf. 216). There is an 
interesting discussion of the Parmenides (135 ff.) and a whole sec- 
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tion on Plato’s political theory (163 ff.) where the non-revolution- 
ary character of his attitude is stressed. Plato’s relations to his 
predecessors, especially to the Pythagoreans, Eleatics, and Socrates, 
are described in a suggestive fashion. Less justice is done to the 
other pupils of Socrates or to the Sophists. The legitimate attempt 
_to free Plato’s genuine thought from later accretions results in a 
tendency to define his differences from Aristotle, from Plotinus, and 
other later ‘‘Platonists’’ in a manner that is somewhat schematic 
and exaggerated and occasionally misleading. The actual influence 
of a thinker such as Plato will always result in various forms of 
adaptation and alteration. The endeavor to clean our understand- 
ing of Plato from such later alterations is necessary, and it has made 
great progress in the last two centuries. Yet even if we refrain 
from criticizing Plato explicitly, we cannot help emphasizing or de- 
emphasizing certain elements of his thought according to our own 
problems and preferences of which he obviously was unaware. To 
what extent this may have affected our picture of Plato, only the 
future can tell. 

As it stands, Ernst Hoffmann’s little volume will take its place 
among the not too numerous books which every student of Plato 
will do well to read. 

P. O. K. 


Das Schone als Weltanschauung. Im Lichte der Platonisch-Augus- 
tinischen Geisteshaltung. Joser STAUDINGER. Wien: Verlag 
Herder. 1948. 334 pp. S. 25., S. fr. 10.90. 


This book, written for a wider audience, is intended to expound 
‘fa philosophy, or rather a theology of beauty,’’ based on Platonic 
and Augustinian principles and removed from the ‘‘ordinary school 
controversies of Aristotelian esthetics’’ (p. 5). The author first 
discusses God as the fountain of all beauty (pp. 11 ff.), stresses the 
limitations of the human sense of beauty (pp. 87 ff.) and expounds 
the ontological relations between the beautiful, the saintly (das 
Heilige), and the transcendentals, i. e., the One, the True, and the 
Good (pp. 133 ff.). He then emphasizes that the human sense of 
beauty has been destroyed through original and individual sin (pp. 
177 ff.) and can be restored only through salvation (pp. 213 ff). 
Beauty finds its perfection in Christ and the eternal life (pp. 263 
ff.). The book has occasional points of interest, such as the distinc- 
tion between the light and dark irradiation of God in the world 
(pp. 44 ff.). On the whole it offers little to the philosophical 
reader since its theology is dogmatic and not too precise, and its 
style of presentation is homiletic, sentimental, and rather provincial. 
The historical perspective is narrow-and superficial, especially with 
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regard to Plato and ancient thought. Augustine is quoted abun- 
dantly and sympathetically, and so are later authors of the Augus- 
tinian and mystical tradition. The author is obviously not much 
interested in Thomist esthetics, but he does not criticize it explicitly, 
and it is a pity that he can not offer a more effective counterpart to 
it. The discussion of the problems ordinarily considered as esthetic 
is limited to a small chapter (pp. 247 ff.) in which the task of art is 
defined as that of guiding the human heart back to God (p. 254). 
The attempts to apply this principle to an evaluation of particular 
works of art leads to some rather curious results. The author re- 
: peatedly attacks the secular thought expressed by Goethe and other 
: German poets in a manner that will hardly convince those who do 
, not already share his point of view. To use the pessimistic mood 
in Goethe as a refutation of his philosophy (pp. 200 ff.) seems a 
rather cheap device, especially since those who in the author’s opin- 
ion possessed the truth may not have been quite as devoid of such 
a mood as he thinks, at least while living on earth and thinking of 
earthly matters. Whether art and artistic beauty can provide a 
sound substitute for religion or philosophy, and to what extent 
poets and other artists are qualified to serve as guides of thought 
and of life in the modern world, are much more serious problems 
that should be discussed on a different level. 

P. O. K. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We are grieved to learn of the sudden death from a heart attack 
of Donald Sage Mackay, Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of California, who for many years was a member of the Journal’s 
book reviewing staff. He died at the age of 59 years on Friday, 
September 14, 1951. 





Professor J. Loewenberg of the University of California will be 
Visiting Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University for the 
winter semester, 1951-1952. 





Professor James L. Jarrett of the University of Utah will be 
Visiting Associate Professor of Philosophy in Columbia College, 
Columbia University, 1951-1952. 
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The American Council of Learned Societies has recently an- 
nounced plans for a national registration in the humanities and the 
social sciences. In developing this project the ACLS is acting un- 
der contract with the Office of Naval Research representing the in- 
terests of the three military services. The Council feels that a 
registration of specialists in the humanities and the social sciences 
will provide data for the assessment of an important segment of the 
nation’s human resources which has received insufficient attention 
in the past. Under the plans as announced, members of the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Association, and others professionally engaged in 
the field, will receive during the fall of 1951 questionnaires de- 
signed to provide a record of professional specialization and experi- 
ence. The American Philosophical Association is cooperating with 
the ACLS in carrying out this registration and urges its member- 
ship to assist in making the registration complete by promptly and 
conscientiously filling out and returning the questionnaire when 
received. 





